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ABSTRACT 

The lajor purpose of this study was to relate 
individual differences aiong selected Suffolk University freshien to 
their ability to succeed academically through a reading study skills 
coarse which utilized a teacher-directed approach and n 
student-directed approach. The subject were 87 student*? from a 
freshnan class who had graduated in the bottom 60th percent of their 
high school class. The students were randomly assigned to three 
groups: (1) a noncredit student-directed skills class, (2) a 
noncredit teacher-directed skills class, and (3) a control group 
receiving no training in reading study skills. There were two 
sections of each teaching approach, both sections taught by the 
investigator. Fifty-minute classes were held twice a week for 15 
weeks. Students in both the experimental and control groups carried 
between 12 and 15 academic credit hours. An examination of the 
resultant tables shows that if alternative instructional treatments 
are provided for students with differrmt characteristics, a greater 
proportion of students required to enroll in Suffolk University's 
College Reading-Study Skills program should make scholastic 
improvement. (TS) 
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H^vc^lnr. Coller.ft Readir!* Instruction 
With Student Ch^nr«ctf>.ristics * 

INTRODUCTION 

In H recent article published in HeadiPr World . this 
writer (3dni;euH<'.nio , 1974) surveyed the effectiveness of 
Collef.e R««jadina-Study Skills (CUSS) pror^rams. It was concluded 
that "the effectiveness of CR3S programs is not well established 

(but) CP.S5 pro^'^rams would he more effective if instructors 
provided different teaching methods for different students, Thi« 
idea is based on the premise that no single best way to teach 
anythf.n^, to all people will ever be found (p. 267,),'' 

The idea of matching students with appropriate teaching 
ap^»roaches or treatments was introduced by Cronbach (1967) v*io 
stal^d that "for any practical problem, there is some best 
group of treatments to use and some beat allocation of persons 
to trcwtmcnts ,,, ultimately we should design treatments not 
to fit the average person, but to fit groups of students with 
particular aptitude patterns /~pp.680-681 J7. " Cronbach and 3nov(l969) 
define aptitude as any characteristic of the individual that 
changes his probability of success in a given treatment. 

Cronbach (1967) suggested that experimental and correlational 
psychologists observe experimental effects for subjects of 
different characteristics and conduct investigations to find 
aptitudc-treatment-interactions (ATI), Reading specialists such 
as Blanton (1971) and Yarington and fioffy (1971) have recognized 
thp need for'ATl research in readin? , According to Bracht ( 1970) , 
the goal of research on ATI is "to find significant disordinal 

* Paper presented at the Sifhteesrth Annual Meeting of the 
College Reading Association,, October 31, 1974, Bethesda, 
Maryland, « 
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interactions between fllternatlvt- treatTnerjts and person© lop,ical. 
variables, i.e., to develop alternative instructional prof.ram» 
so that optimal educational pnyoff is obtained when students 
are assigned differently to the alternative programs /""p. 6277." 
An idealized model of an ATI study is shown in fif.ure one, A 
j^reater proportion of students attained the instructional objectives 
of a CRS3 program when instruction was differentiated for different 
types of students. Students vrfio scored high on aptitude X gained 
greater success with method A, while students who scored low on 
aptitude X attained greater success with method B, 

THE STUDY 

Purpose 

An ATI study on a CRSS program was conducted by the writer 
in the fall, 1971. The major purpose of the study was to relate 
individual differences among selected Suffolk University freshmen 
to their ability to succeed academically through a reading-study 
skills course which utilized (1) a teacher-directed approach and 
(2) a student-directed approach. The identification of isolated 
variables or student characteristics which differentially Inter- 
acted with the two instructional strategies would thus make it 
possible for the reading instructor at Suffolk University to pre- 
scribe the appropriate instructional method for each freshman 
enrolled in the reading-study skills course. Stated differently, 
the discovery of significant interactious would make it possible 
to match freshman students with the most appropriate instructional 
approach to college reading instruction. 
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Figure 1 

Model of Aptltufic-Treatment Interaction 
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Sa mp le 

The 8«mpl« included 87 students from the 1971 freshman cl«ss 
of Suffolk University, Boston, These students scored below 475 
on the verbal section of the Scholastic Aptitude Test and had 
graduated in the bottom 60th percent of their high school class. 
Subjects were randomly assir,ned to one of three groups: a non- 
credit teacher-directed reading-stiidy skills class (26 students); 
a non-credit student-directed read Inf,- study skills class (32 
students); a control group receiving no training in readii.g-study 
skills (29 students). Those assigned to the reading-study skills 
classes were required to enroll in the course as a condition of 
admission to the University, 

There were two sections of each teaching appojcach, xhe in- 
vestigator taught each secvion. Fifty-minute classes were held 
twice a week for 15 weeks. Students in both the experimental and 
control groups carried between 12 and 15 academic credit hours. 

Table 1 presents the analysis of variance summary of the 
three groups on the Scholastic Aptitude Test - Verbal Section and 
the vocabulary, comprehension, total, and reading rate sections 
of the Nelson-Denny Readinr. T£5,v ^» clear that the groups 

were evenly matched on these variab.^es. The significance of the 
differences was tested using a one-way analysis of variance techniq 
Instructional Approaches 

Student-Directed Approach (SD) 

The philosophy underlying this approach is that student?, 
working individually within a group, have the ability to improve 
their own reading-study skills under a competent facilitator. 
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TABLE 1 

Analysis of Variance Summary, 
Scholastic Aptitude Test-Verbal, N' e Ison-Denny Reading, Test . 
Teacher-Directed, Student-Directed, Control (N=87^ 





Variable 


TD Group (Ns26) 


SD Group 


(N=32) 


Control (N=29) 


F 




X 


SD 


X 


SD 


X 


SD 




SAT-V 


414.15 


^3.78 


429.94 


30.42 


423.03 


39.05 




N-D. Vocab 


33.19 


10.45 


34.87 


8.11 


35.38 


6.98 


0.48 


N-D. Como 


38.38 


7.79 


39.78 


7.61 


39,97 


6.92 


0.40 


N-D. Total 


71.65 


16.25 


74.72 


12.56 


75.34 


12.04 


0,57 


N-D. Rate 


271.69 


92.60 


283.94 


81,18 


278.52 


69.92 


0.16 



*p<.05 
**P<.01 
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o 

The tii«ciier does not actively teach In & formal sense; his role 

Is to Hid students when they h«Vf» difficulty and to confer pfiriod- 

icully with them re?,«rdinj: their progress. 

Each student pl'^ns his own rc«dinj program based on the 

results of diagnostic testing, and/or his own felt needs, Brunner (1961) 

referred to this approach as teaching that takes place in the 

"hypothetical" mode when 

the teacher and student are in a m.ore cooperative 
position with respect to what in linguistics would 
be called *spe;\kcr's decisions,* The student is 
not a bench-bound listener, but is taking a part 
in thri formulation and at times may play the prin- 
cipal role in it /"p. 23^, 

Carter and McGinnis (1953) set forth some principles of the 
student-directed approach, 

1, Every student should know how well he reads and 
should select for himself the specific reading 
abilities he needs to acquire, 

2, The student must understand that he can improve 
his readin* ability and thet the responsibility 
for doing so rests with him, 

3, Each student should be given the opportunity to 
set up his own reading objectives and to attain 
them flt his own rate in accordance with his plans 

Teacher-Directed Approach (TP) 

The TD approach is basically a traditional lecture-discussion 
format. The philosophy of this method is that the instructor is 
the authority whose task is to convey information about reading- 
study skills to students so that they may master and apply them. 
The teacher is the classroom's most active member, carefully 
directing and controlling the learning situation. He lectures. 
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demonstrates, elicits discussion, and plans a sequential instructional 
prof,ram, 

Brunner (1961) referred to this approach as teachinf, that 
takes plflce in the "expository" mode, 

...the decisions concerninr; the mode and pace and 
style of exposition ;jre principally determined by 
the ♦:ea?her as expositor; the student is the listener. 
If I can put the matter in terms of structural lin- 
f,uistlcs, the speaker has a quite different set of 
decisions to m«ke than the listener; the former has 
a wide choice of alternatives for structuring, he is 
anticipatlns paragraph content while the listener 
is still intent on the words, he is manipulating the 
content of the material by various transformations, 
while tne listener is quite unaware of these Internal 
manipulations l^^,l\J* 

Cantor (1953) suggested some assumptions about "orthodox" 
teaching, that are applicable to the TD approach. Two such assump- 
tions are: 

1, The teacher's responsibility is to set out what is to 
bu learned and the student's responsibility is to learn 

it; 

2, The pupil's acquisition of knowledge is the responfcibility 
of the teacher. 

Several studies (Spache, Stand lee, and Neville, 1960; 
Maxwell and Magoo, 1962; Veale, 1967; Phillips, 1972) of SD . vs, 
TD approaches to CRSS programs have been inconclusive. This could 
be due to factors such as curriculum studied by the student, length 
of the course, personality differences between students, and com- 
i^etence of instruction. Perhaps the major explanation is the in- 
vestigator's choice of research design and statistical analysis. 
Lesser (1971) pointed out the limitations of these choices,. 
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Host re?e«!tch on iridividual nethoda has Ignored 
th*s implications of individual d 11 f erences , assif.ninft 
subjects rando'nly to two or more instructional con- 
ditions, comparing, average perforrvmoe on some cri- 
terion, and rfiportinf, either thflt there are no si/^.ttif- 
leant differonces or that one mfethod is more effective 
than the other in some /^ereral scinses. This research 
approach h&c not had a fruit:f",l history, Amoni* other 
faults, averaf^inf, scores and oo ar-f-ring means obscure 
the diffeirent effects that any one.- method has on 
students with different aptitudes and motiv<»tions 
(McKe.ic!iie , 1961). Almost all the evidence on com.par- 
Ing the effectiveness of differen.. t: achinf, methods 
applies to the average student; and thus to no one 
student at ^jII (Snow and Salomon, I9r8), 

Pitting-, one instructional method arainst another 
has bfien called 'horse race' evaluation (Messick, 1967). 
In contrast to 'horse race' evaluation of instruction, 
our prnriiise is that no slnirle, best way to teach any- 
thin;> to all people will ever be found. Instead of 
searching for such fcnerfil, simple solutions, it is 
our contention that we should be pursuirg the more 
fundamental .search for different methods suitable 
to different students for achieving, ho^h. universal 
and particular goals /"pp. 533-534_7, 

Research Techr-igue 

Rej^reasion slopes obtained between the criterion measures 
and each of the student characteristic measures (aptitudes) under 
each treatment were tested by a parallelism of regression test 

(Pfirlres Statistical Reference Dixon and Massey, 1957, 

p. 218, liquation 2a). This test was created at the Stanford 
University Center for Research ant' Development of Teaching and 
converted and improved at the University of Massachusetts by 
David Coffins to determine the extent to which each treatment 
differed. Homo'i,eneity of variance was assumed before the regression 
slopes were obtained. 

Measures of Student Characteristics (Aptitudes) 

Several measures of student characteristics were chosen 
for one of the following reasons: 
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1, The mcfisurc had demonstrated its usefulness as a pre- 
dictor of HCAdenic success or improvement in a CRSS course; 

2, The measure had interacted sif.nif icant ly with treatments 
similar to those bein» investir,*» ted in this study; 

3, In 1-he opinion of the writer > the measure appeared to 
have the potential to interact significantly with the 
treatments, 

He asur foment 4 1 - Taylor Manifest Anxiety Scale (1953) 
The Taylor Mnnifest Anxiety Sea le consists of 28 items to 
be answered true or false. It was constructed by five clinical 
psychologists who chose from the Minnesota Multiphasic Persona lity 
Inventory statements that they regarded as overt admissions of 
anxiftty, A test-rett^at reliability of ,88 was reported. Scores 
were obtained from 179 students in an introductory psychology 
course after aa intertest interval of four weeks. 

Measurement i2 - James Interna I-Kxterna 1 Scale (1957) 
The James Interna l-£xterna 1 Scale if a 60-item questionnaire 
desif,ned to measure an individual's general tendency to view 
events as being internally or externally controlled. Internally- 
oriented students perceive events in their environment as being 
a consequence of their own action and thereby under personal control,. 
Externally-oriented students perceive events in their environment 
•s a consequence of the actions of others and therefore beyond 
personal control, No validity or reliability data is, available 
oji the test. 

MeasuroT.ent ■}3 - Frfiferred Instructor Characteristics Sea le (1957) 
The Preferred Instructor Characteristics Sea le (PlCS) was 
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desl*ned by Krujnbolt^ and Farqahar and ia purported to incdsurft 
student preference for an "affective" Instructor or a "cof.nltive" 
Instructor. The a\ithors defined the cognitive instmictor as one 
concerned with the intellectual, abstract, subject-matter goals 
of teaching and the affective instructor as being concerned with 
emotional adjustment and student interactions in the classroom. 
To obtain some def,ree of face validity, the authors submitted the 
statements on the PICS to three advanced graduate students in 
educational psychology and one instructor in humanities to teparate 
the items according to whether they were "affective" or "cognitive." 
Statements \^ich were unanimously classified by all four judges 
plus the two authors were retained for the scale. In its final 
form, the scale included six cognitive and six affective items.. 
The authors reported a test-retest reliability coefficient of .88 
and an Internal consistency reliability coefficient of .90. 

Criterion Measures 

Overall grade point average (GPA) for fall nnd spring 
semester and GPA in verbal subjects only for fall and spring 
semester were used as criterion measures. Overall GPA was selected 
because the major purpose of most CRSS programs is to produce 
Improvement in the scholastic standing of students (Pauk, 1965). 
Verbal GPA was selected as 4 criterion measure because the 
majority of CRSS programs stress English and social studies 
reading and place minimal emphasis on reading skills required 
in science and mathematics (Wright, 1962). 

* 

Results 

Table 2 presents the obtained F. Ratios.. There v^ere 
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slf.r.if icwnt non- parallel, reg^resslon elopes In relation to one 

or more of the criterion measures for each stxident characteristic 

measure* 

An analysis of Flf.ure 2 Indicates non-parallel regression 
slopes at the .05 level of significance for the Tavlor Manifest 
Anxiety "ca le in relation to the fall overall GPA , For hijh- 
scorlnr, students (students clTaracteriised as highly anxious), 
learning was facilitated more by student-directed infttructloil and 
for lov7- scoring, students (students characterized as low-anxtouft) , 
learning was facilitated more by teacher-directed instruction. 

An analysis of Figure 3 indicates non-parallel regressloii 
slopes at the .05 level of significance for the James I nterna 1 - 
E xterna I Sea le scores in relation to the Spring overall GPA 
criterion. The more externally oriented a student (a student 
characterized as seeing events beyond his personal control), 
the more his learning was facilitated by student-directed in- 
struction and the more internally oriented a student (a student 
characterized as seeing events under his personal control), the 
more his learning was facilitated by teacher-directed instruction. 

An analysis of Figures 4 and 5 indicates that there were 
significant non-parallel regression slopes at the .05 level of 
significance for the Preferred Instructor Characteristics Sea le 
in relation to the fall verbal GFA and spring verbal GPA criterion 
measures. With fall verbal GPA as the criterion, the interaction 
was dlsordlnal, but major treatment differences were related only 
to low scores (preferences for an affective instructor); the lower 
a student scored, the more his learning was facilitated by teacher- 
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TABLE 2 

Test of Parallelism of Regression Results 
between Predictor Variables and the Four Criterion Measures 
for the Total Experimental Population (K=58). 



Predictor Variables Criterion Measures 

Parallelis m F Ratio 
FOGPA FVGPA SOGPA SVGPA 

James Internal-External Scale 3,08 .40 6,50* 2.93 

Taylor Manifest Anxiety Scale 4.05* 3,02 ,00 1.33 

Preferred Instructor 

Characteristics Scale 2.01 6.37* 2.08 5,36* 



*p ,05 
**p .01 
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significant Regression Slopes with 
Taylor Manifest Anxiety S ca le ao Predictor 
and Fall Overall CPA as Criterion Measure. 
Student-Directed (N=32) vs. Teacher-Directed (N«26) 
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Figure 3 

significant Regression Slopes with 
Jaffles Interna l«External Scale as Predictor 
and Spring Overall GPA as Criterion Measure. 
Student-Directed (N«32) vs. Tea chej -Directed (N«26) 
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Figure 4 



Significant Regression Slopes with 
Preferred Instructor Characteristics Scale as Predictor 
and Fall Verbal GPA as Criterion Measure. 
Student-Directed (N«32) vs. Teacher-Directed (N«26) 
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Figure 5 

Significant Regression Slopes with 
Preferred Instructor Characteristics Sea le as Predictor 
and Spring Verbal GPA as Criterion Measure, 
Student-Directed (N-32) vs, Teacher-Directed (N«26) 
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directed Instruction and less by stuoent-dlrcctod instruction. 
On the spring verbal GPA criterion, there is a substfintial 
dlsordinal interaction, Ihe more a student preferred a cof.nltlve 
type instructor (student characterized as preferring instructors 
with Intellectual, abstract, subject-matter 5.0a Is), the more 
his learning was facilitated by student-directed' instruction and 
the more a student preferred an affective instructor (student 
characterized as preferring teachers concerned with emotional 
adjustment and student interaction),, the more his learning, was 
facilitated by teacher-directed instruction, 

DISCUSSION 

An explanation of the ATI found for the Taylor Manifest 
Anxiety S ea le may be that hish anxious students felt more com- 
fortable in a student-directed approach because there was no 
"pressure" to perform for teacher and peers and because students 
were allowed to progress at their own pace. Students In the SD 
approach worked independently on ge If -directing , self -correcting 
materials and occasionally conferred with the instructor regard- 
ing their pro;*ress. On the other hand, the low anxious students 
probably felt comfortable in an environment in which they were 
encouraged to address questions to either another student or 
the instructor. Student responses and interaction were encouraged 
«nd the instructor built upon student-initiated responses. 

An explanation of the ATI found for the James Internal - 
External Scal e may concern the nature of the instructional materials 
and the role of the instructor. Students in the SD group had a 
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Lar*e variety of self -dlrectinj* , Helf -correctinj And pro;r*\iPinod 
Firterifil froi'i which to chooso. Althou{*,h such materials allow 
a &tudti^nt to proceed at his ovm rate, they are highly structured 
and carefully v/orkeJ out in advance by the author in a step-by- 
step pro«^ssion with "correct" responses provided by the author. 
Students may have perceived such an environment as "external" 
in that the pro-rnm is beyond their personal control with ref,ard 
to the program's sequence and the interpretation and justification 
of "correct" responses. 

On the other hand, textbooks, skills, and exercises in the 
TD group were chosen by the instructor, but varied responses to 
questions were accepted and students were encouraged to support 
their own alt<^jrnative answers and interpretations. Students 
may have perceived that the interpretation and justification of 
"correct" responses v/ere internally controlled or within their 
personal control. 

An explanation of the ATI*» found ii the Preferred Instructor 
Characteristics Scale may concern the role of th<^ instructor in 
each treatment ^,roup. The instructor in the TD treatment encoura&ed 
student interaction and he attempted to establish a comfortable, 
friendly classroom atmosphere (affective instructor). In the SD 
treatment the instructor did not encoura;,e students to*^£nteract 
and he attempted to establish a task-oriented atmosphere. Teacher- 
student conferences usually dealt solely with the student *s progress 
and his questions on the subject matter (cognitive instructor). 
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COKCLl-5 IONS ^ ^ ^y^i^^g^ 

The major conclusion of this study is that if alteinfltlve 
instructional treatments are provided for students with different 
characteristics (aptitudes), a preater proportioR of students 
required to enroll in Suffolk University's CRS3 program should 
make scholastic improvement. 

Before predictions can be made about precisely which students 
should be placed in alternative CR3S treatment sroups, this study 
should be replicated using a larger sample and employing the Johnson- 
Keyman technique (Johnson and Neyman, 1936). This technique 
defines the re-ions or scores in which the treatments are signif- 
icantly different. A hypothetical example is presented in Figure 
6 with the James Interna l-ICxternal Sea le as the predictor aftd the 
spring overall GPA as the criterion. In predicting the optimum 
treatment, those students scoring below 37 o.n the scale should 
be assigned to the TD treatment and those students scoring above 
51 should be assigned to the SD treatment. 3oth treatments produce 
the same results for students whose scores fall between 37 and 
51; therefore, for those students this particular scale could 
not be used to differentially predict an optimal treatment. 
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A Hypothetical Example of the Johnson-Nejrman Technique 
with JamftS Interna l^itlx terna I Sea le as Predictor 
and Spring Overall GFA as Criterion Measure, 
Student-Directed (N-32) vs. Teacher -Directed (Na26) 
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